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by them, that is, the charge is not usually spread over the whole area
of the rural district as it is in a county or borough. The areas of the
Oxfordshire rural districts were very greatly altered by the Review
Order of 193 2.1 Though they have only been working for some four
years, there can be little doubt that the large new rural districts are
a great improvement upon the small and inconvenient areas of their
predecessors. The area of the smallest of these districts, Ploughley,
is now 79,911 acres with a population in 1951 of 12,715. This
arrangement of rural districts involves, however, the consequence
that many people in new housing estates on the fringe of the city
must look to Bicester, Witney, or Abingdon for the administration
of most of their sanitary services.
Finally, the Survey Area includes two ancient municipal boroughs,
Abingdon and Woodstock. In an historical treatise these would
undoubtedly be properly placed in the same category as the city of
Oxford, since they are all alike chartered boroughs. Yet to consider
them along with the county districts corresponds better to present
realities, since their powers and duties do not differ very greatly
from those of an urban district. Unlike the rural districts, however,
they represent real units of sentiment; they are not mere conglomera-
tions of parishes made for administrative convenience. The borough
of Abingdon, with its population of 7,829 (based on the 1931 census
figures) in an area of 1,713 acres, forms a small, but not unimportant,
centre of population and trade. This can hardly be said of the
borough of Woodstock, with its population of 1,484 (1931) in an
area of 157 acres. But the presence there of the gloving industry2
has enabled it to resist in some degree the magnetism of Oxford's
growing industrialization and to make it a centre of employment for
the surrounding villages. Building development on its outskirts has,
indeed, been such that it is now desirous of extending its boundaries.
Extension of municipal boundaries is a comparatively simple matter
and is sometimes carried out on a generous scale. Abingdon more
than doubled its area as a consequence of the changes made by the
Berkshire Review Order, 1934. Such an extension does not entail
direct loss of rateable value to the county and involves, therefore,
much less opposition and complication than the extension of a
county borough.
Thus the Survey Area as a whole presents a striking illustration of
the present dual system of English local government. Within the
limits of the county borough there is concentration of all powers upon
1  The area of a rural district, like that of a parish, may be altered every ten years.
2  This has some historical interest. See p. 76 above.